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MORAL training IN schools. 

CIVIC AND 

ccibilitv that a teacher may be 
THERE is, of cours ?- f o e ric P a i certain parts of the bible which 
unable to accept as h.stor' ^ supervislon . That difficulty 
his pupils have to read u, ce But what competent 

I appreciate from P er ' on his pupils everything that he 

teacher will feel bound subject, without considering 

knows, or thinks he knows, on^any ^ ^ them ? If anyone 
whether the information in spiritual truths underlying 

has a fair conception of them ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the development o how jmportant for our well-being, 

3 yet howdeep, and how - 

upon chHdren'as tolnfluence their daily actions-he will, as 
“ seems to me, find no more place in h.s Scripture lesson or 
disputed history than for disputed theology. “ My pup.ls 
I lately heard ’a teacher say-“ believe anything I tell them 
in a scripture lesson.” And so they do, no doubt, as long as 
you tell them about Noah, or Moses, or Adam and Eve, or 
Bethlehem and Nazareth, or the length of Jordan and the 
number of the Herods— or anything else that does not at 
present conflict with the experience of the class-room, the 
playground, the streets, and the home. But do they believe 
I will not say in the literal sense, but in any sense whatever, 
so as to influence action — that “ it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” or that we are to “ turn the right cheek to 
him who has smitten us on the left r Do they believe — I will 
not say in the duty of loving enemies, but even in the duty 
of loving, or liking, boys who have done them no harm, and 
teachers who are labouring for their good ? Has their 
attitude towards the first stranger whom they may meet out 
of school been in any way influenced by your Scripture 

lessons so as to be altered one jot from that barbarous temper 
which 1 - - • i- 


at ’im 


— 1 1 win mat uai uai i 

may be summed up in the words “ ’eave ’arf a brick 
? If any can say “ yes as I feel sure that many 

bffi ^.T 11 be the first to a dmit that their great “ religi° uS 
i cu y has not been connected with anv “ Conscience 
clause or untv» . . . 


, Ca " Say “ yeS ”~ aS 1 feel SUre that maTiy 
at thei 

rlanco"' •, uuuucbicu with any 

or with )T any res '- r * c fi° n on their religious teaching* 

any disputed dogma; their difficulty has been in 
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quickening the consd^Z nf T, r 

can dispute " 1 ^ * nd du ^s ^ 

Two Suggestions T " 0 hrist,an 


that time will permit" m° e to^ 10 " 8 ’ a " d no more are • li 
Bible teaching. c„„ cerning ^ ^ ^ 

One is negative. I should 

pupils that it would not be right* fo r " ,7^ t0 ">y 
through Sisera, or hew Agag to n them t0 drive a nail 
to them that the Bible « ^ 

of Jesus, that certain things were “ allo^ h /*’ ln the Words 
of the hearts ” of men- an d there will L the hardne< * 

imagining that the morality of a ClT "° dan ? er of their 
exact copy of the morality of ancient T** 1 ? U " try i§ t0 be an 
done quietly without protesting- that ^ But this Can be 
say that any interp^t^ * anyon « * wrong. Never 

wrong. What have you or yourT ° f the Bible is 
wrong ? You will only wasted me ? V § t0 d ° Wlth what is 
and suspicion among parents You ^ in ' wi11 

pupils. Take exampL f"‘ m le C u ^^7 ^ 
archbishop, who preached against «■*"£? fo s 

heart, There is no God.” The churchwarden V ou nrav 

waTno^f C ° nfUSed the CUrate wi,h the foo1 i 'perhaps hi 
time,' r "'"‘"X- "hen teaching children, never waste 
in refuting fools— or those whom you consider fools, 
e next is positive. Unless there is some kind or 
proportion between God and man (such as is suggested by 
I e saying that God made man in His image), the saying of 
Epinosa becomes true, that God may be no more like our 
conceptions of Blim than the Dog Star is like a dog ; and thus 
tbe I^ible ceases to be a revelation, and Bible teaching 
ecomes naught. But, if there is this proportion, then the 
fatherhood of God may be illustrated by the fatherhood ot 
and the Divine mercy, justice, and forgiveness by the 
k e ^t instances of mercy, justice, and forgiveness in humanity. 

1 do not think any child can understand how God forgives 
Unless he first understands how man forgives. Every teacher 
nows how a gutter by the roadside, with its cataracts and 
ra pids and lakes and deltas may be used to illustrate the 
Phenomena of the Nile or the Mississippi ; but we do not 
P ei haps see with equal clearness that the simplest act of 
& e nuine human forgiveness may give some insight into that 






' „ 

. - • H though infinite and unique i n 

great process— j^m'an race is redeemed. With this 
degree— by which the . or “ analogy of religion, if We 

recognition of proporti port j 0 n are but two names 

please— for analogy an ^ proport ion in our minds, the 
for the same thing wi ^ tea ching of spiritual law, 

teaching of the Bi e pi hest realisation of duty in the 
directly applicable w hile the Bible is a guide to 

home and in the a ' t ’ on the Bible; and, although 
iife, life Neemes a commen ^ ^ ^ ^ 

many questions wait patiently for fuller 

J,“hVand e "meXhile y accepting all the truth it can assimilate, 
will be strengthened in that love of God and man whtch is 

the only basis of true morality. . . . 

Civic Training— l pass to civic training. As the basis of 
morality is the' love of our neighbour, and knowledge of its 
needs, so the basis of civic training must be love of the 
community and knowledge of its needs. It is obvious that 
history must be so taught as to stimulate the love of the 
State, and to increase the knowledge of its needs ; but I fear 
that recently it has been in many schools scarcely taught at 
all. At least I can remember, two or three years ago, that a 
fairly intelligent boy from an elementary school, well trained 
in arithmetic and geography, told me that he did not know 
any history, and gave, as his reason, that “he had not learned 
it at school. And in the Education Blue Book of 1886-87 I 
find a chorus of complaints from Inspectors lamenting that, 
in consequence of some regulations of the Code, “ history 
has died a natural death. I believe that subsequent changes 
in the Code has swept away these monstrously absurd 
regu ations. If they have not, it is a mockery to speak to 

dnT f rS *° Ut C ' V * C tra ^ n * n 8’- How can children do their 
, T ntr >’ if the y do not love it, and how can they 

of our nst'^ now nolhing about it r To neglect the study 

national dilcwd amfd° nS ,' S ‘° smooth the P ath f ° r 

our pupils do not leamthaTf reV °' Ution - If > as ch « dren> 

and mutual fm-k l ^ at tlme > an d effort, and patience, 

.o m Xr„? d ter C a^ tWeen ClaSS nceded 

they reach manhood C ° Untr y> are the y likel y* wh6 !! 

grievances can be removJ? 1 ^ tem P dn g belief that a 
produce a perfect Doin' 1 by statute > and that, in order to 
perfect political constitution, we want nothing but 
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the study of national 'hk! Per ? The ideal con’ll 
worship in which the fath } Sh ° uld he a kind !f°a 1S ’ that 
the younger genera * e -b the •»«*> 

truth, “ We have hear.l g ? S Up > the y can ’ that > as 
declared unto us ) •«. and ..T* “j- 

days, and in the old time bef "° rliS that tho '.i didstT A 
teachers mostly do ^ ° rethem " But in the,r 

whether by fathers or bv'le'aT f ° r fathers - In T tlm<!S 
the work must be done,* the risl^ by b °° ks ° r " e *papm 
anyth, ng worthy of the name of civicTa-' 10 " U ,0 re «ive 
Horn History should be Taurht—C ' amm S- 
in order to teach history j„ ,' hk need new text-books 
text-books, perhaps, as new examilT Not s0 much new 
to be examined in pictures, or in picturT Ch ' Mren ou « ht 
in a continuous stream of f ac t s H que events > rather 
country that was instructive to a a pictUre of our 

the note of British freedom meats ,f_ rman vvriter: “What 
really understood till the other dav vf^ He y ne ~“ 1 never 
vessel sailing past when it . 1 Saw an En ghsh 

listened to the crew on deck "wh ° Wlng b ' g guns ’ and 
roar of wind and wave 1 ^ * ** V ° 1Ces rose abo ™ the 

-shouted the ancient strain^of Rul'e B P1 t° US defi p Ce thCy 
rules the waves ’ ” TV u , Britannia, Britannia 

of Picture! , W ° Uld be ea ^ t0 devise a score or two 
p ctures— word pictures, if painted pictures cannot be had • 

far th^he fit . for a lar ^ e lecture-room, would be by 

present t !, might take 3 ° hiId backward from the 

Mill 'I? 0 t0 the dayS 0t <lthe Crovvs and the ki tes,” as 
on calls them, and which would leave upon a child’s 

min abs olutely indelible impressions of the grandeur and 
growth of the destinies of our great empire. Taught thus, 
vvith the aid of geography (which is in itself a picture), 

1 story ought to be one of the most vivid and inspiring of 
jects, and might directly conduce to civic morality. 

1 Oieover, if nirtnrpc rm fhmr fir^t nrpcpnfatinn nmrp 


\,r J * anu m ignt directly conduce to civic morality. 
, eieover, if these pictures, on their first presentation, were 
, e nite ly associated with their dates, the thirty and forty 
a e s thus acquired would be retained easily and permanently, 
and w °uld afford a useful scaffolding for the subsequent 
u e r study on the part of the older and abler pupils. But, 
° r der that all this may not be spoiled by examinations, 
e Inspectors must be allowed to deal vvith this subject as 
le y are allowed (I am glad to say) in London^to deal with 
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vledge of minute details, but a n 
th e Bible, not exactin? Story of the Empire." 

intelligent app«? a '°" °! _ NoW> besides teach, ng 1„ story in 
The Kmd of Text-B . atr j 0 tism, can we do anything 
such a way as “ „ P the way of civic training r And f„ r 
further in our schools m ate text-book, or may We 

this purpose do we »e „ P e history lesson r And if we 

trust to our oral com m ^ whatl . nes ought lt to be written? 

need a new text-booK, ^ ^ hints or rules on private 

And ought this book to 

as well as public mo * ^ bg useful> but it ought to be a 
I think such a catechism . Civic duties are, for boys, 
manual rather tna ^ catec hism of prospective duties is 
prospective duties ; ; exercises, apt to be learned 

pice a book of than no book at an, because it takes 

mechanical!), knowledge. A civic catechism might 

away the or, to put i. briefly, 

:t'° a ^ic manua/ would deal in facts facts 

suggesting precepts certainly, but not precepts themselves- 
and these facts might be made interesting as wel as useful. 

Take, for example, the subject of indiscriminate alms-giving. 
A few words on this point might fairly find a place m a 
comment on the words of Scripture, “ Give to every one that 
asketh thee ” ; but the evil is great enough to demand fuller 
treatment, and perhaps a short sketch of the evils that 
are known to have resulted from this habit in past times, 
together with an account of the working of the English 
poor law in this century might be made intelligible even to 
the young. 

I think, also, that some explanation is needed of the rule 
that we are to do to others as we would wish that they should 
do to us. When a whining rascal puts forward this plea to 
escape well-merited punishment, it is not uncommon for 
kindly sentimentalists either to diminish the penalty ortofoel 
uneasy and unchristian in inflicting it, whereas the true, and 
right, and Christian answer is this: “If 1 had done the 
mischief you have done, and if I knew what was best for me, 
I should know that I had deserved punishment, and should 
en eavour to bear it without complaining.” In this connection 
a short but clear account should be given of the great virtues 

sever! reSentment (to be carefully distinguished fro 

y an vindictiveness) which have fallen into discre 
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of late with many worthy peon] P • 

perversion of the letter of certain ChriS"® t0 effemi "ate 
I recently read in the speech of Stlan Precepts, 
that “ the most laudable ambition ^ Pr ° minent Politician 
to provide for the comfort and hannin * 
family. I should think that there was ° f h,mself and hi * 
but even if we substitute “ a ” f or “ th * mispnnt somewhere ; 
that “ ambition ” i s a mi t , ®’ We can hardly deny 

“ desire and some may think that” d l Tuf misprint - for 

for “ natural.” I think, in our M ^ is a mis take 

Training, some modernised version "f ’ th °* and Civic 

Belly and the other ° f “The 

might be impressed even u po „ the y„u„ gest and il 

community, it was regarded J , tnat “» ln an y 

in any individual to provide for him^°f“ " 

a community and such an individual would have an mremel 

probabiyi in many s 

existence. ^Esop s fable is reproduced, on a sublime scale 
in St. Pauls Epistles; but St. Paul’s Epistles are difficult’ 
reading for young boys ; and, though the teacher will do well 
to bear in mind the Pauline version, the manual should 
reproduce ^Esop s original. 

t yEs ° P , S fable contai ns, perhaps, the earliest account of a 
strike. J he hands and mouth, if you remember, conspired 
with the other members to “ strike ” against the belly. Shall 
we point this out in our manual, or shall we avoid it as a 
“ burning question ? I think we ought not to avoid it ; but, 
it we touch upon it, we must be strictly impartial. On the 
one side we must show how our ancestors altogether suspected 
and prohibited competition, how they limited and hampered 
both labour and capital ; how capital emancipated itself first ; 
how labour then fought for, and gradually obtained, its 
rights, and how we have thus by degrees now come to a 
point where both are free, and both likely to ruin one another, 
unless they agree to submit their differences to arbitration — 
a conclusion which perhaps may be pointed by another 
-'Esopian story which tells how the fox stole away the prey 
for which the lion and the tiger had been fighting till they 
had half-killed each other. 

What to Avoid. — But questions that are really “burning,” 
and unnecessary, or premature, must ot course be avoided. 

I wo or three years ago I opened what appeared to me a very 
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T. rZ intended for the young, which 
.rood book upon civic any, ^ ent under a monarchy- 

fold the children that we I should still, as a 

Even if I " rere a /ed-n ^ an unpardonable mistake, 

teacher, think that 1 s __ call in^ to your aid both fact 

Teach children, by an n grow and develop, and 

and fable-that btate ’ ^ changeS are those which 

that the best kind ^ grea tly, yet by degrees, so 

imitate Nature, wno f ^ but do not unsettle the minds of 
as scarce to be perceivei > bewilder the vast majority of 

a small "' in0 " t ^f 0 ° w ” ng out enigmas of this kind, which, if 
your pupils, hy t d b many parents as a breach 

understood, would be r g her 

of good faith °n the pat^o children that states 

Gn tS ‘hem also how and why states 

f„Z; 1 No doubt, something of this teaching can be given 
S one is explaining to children the meaning of the ifth 
Commandment. Even the youngest can see that them days 
are not likely to be “long in the land” unless they give some 
heed to their parents ; and older children can eastly realise 
that this applies to countries as well as to individuals, and 
that reverence for elders, and for the traditions of elders, is 
one of the first guarantees for the permanence of a nation. 
But then we must add that other things besides irreverence 
destroy nations. Jobbery and corruption and all the other 
evils that spring up in trades, in professions, in church, in 
state, from the excessive and not always “ laudable ambition 
to provide for the happiness and comfort of oneself and one s 
family” — these might be briefly but vividly described and 
traced in some of their more definite results as leading to the 
paralysis of trade, the defeats and disasters of armies, the 
degradation of art, the perversion of justice, the lowering of 
the national tone and character, the pollution of Government, 
and the introduction of anarchy followed by despotism. E u *" 
if these matters are to be put before children, they must be 
illustrated or perhaps I should say expressed— by historical 
tacts which must be left to speak largely for themselves, nor 
must there be omitted some mention, however brief, of that 
i ^ ? the laws of health and temperance and morality* 

which shortens and enfeebles the lives, both of the fa* 8 * 

posterkf "'I ’ ^ ° fthe children, even to a remote 

posterity, who pay the penalty for a neglect that is not the»r 
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own. There is too great n to 1 

of the English-speaking races simply^!? ^ Vast future 
promise to be vast; and very vast n ° Ur number* 

of Sennacherib on that night when i t l ^ SGemed the arm Y 
the walls of Lachish : but there was ? ° Wn to rest before 
with us, too, there are threatening s Gn * ^ in air And 
Common Duties and Observations Ln b m ° ral P estile nce. 
anything to aid our history lesson*" n ° Ur manua l to do 

And, if so, how can this be done? st i mulatin g patriotism ? 

of a country,” sa id a wise man ' « and th* “1^ the son £ s 

make its laws.” But alas wb ’ then who will shall 

, • , ’ aias ’ where are our sono-s ? rt, 

happiness and prosnerirv of songs r the very 

disadvantage. ThefloZ of Z ^ “ * 

on their native soil contending for its Hwf W Pemhe<1 
foreign foe, and therefore not many poets havlh a ? a ' nS ‘ “ 
to bequeath us literary legacies of undying memorial ofTh 
who have gtven their lives for their country. Such as we 
have m.ght at least be collected together wfth the far more 
numerous prose narratives of patriotic or public "pirimd 
exploits not military alone. We might hope they would 
be top numerous to form a part of our short manual, bu, 
imglu constitute a book by themselves— a “Book of Noble 
Deeds. Many such books, I should think, exist already, 
and in these, or in some combination or modification of these’ 
there might be found the right book. 

The manual will, of course, include several chapters 
describing “ How we are Governed,” and perhaps an outline 
of the principles of our laws, which will be interesting to at 
least the older boys. But ought it not also to include a chapter 
on “ How to be Useful,” showing a boy how he may be of use 
•sometimes in case of fire, or accident, or other emergency, 
fiy knowing exactly what to do, or when and how to do 
ltr Is it not a good training, a preparation for, if not almost 
a part of, civic training, that a boy should be taught to observe 
where the nearest fire station is, the hospital, the post-office, 
Ihe police-office, and the like, in order that he may be at 
least able to answer questions from strangers in want of 
'nformation, or to give practical help in time of need r I 
would go still further, and add a short and simple chapter— 
” ot Panted, perhaps, but oral— on “How to Behave in 
Public,” which should find room for simple precepts (with 
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. thes e “ Keep to the right on the 
reasons,^ , h “ w orange-peel about in the street, 

at in the 

L ,u ovr.ne good -- carriage; 

the seat opposite you m ajailw^y^ ^ ^ , 


pavement ; ” “ Do n ° l ir rks . » « Keep out of a crowd, unless 
and paper about in the P w Do not pu t your boots upon 

you can do some goo ^ ^.j way carr iage ; ” “ Do not talk so 


U T VfclTows in public as to annoy strangers.” 
loud to your school-* small things; but they are at 

These are small th g , words ; and they may be a 

least things, not m j ma ke no apology for 

preparation for grea " down t o these minor 

calling your attention once m The ^ ^ ^ 

matters at the C0 " C d collectively— that indeed it is 

n6 if b sr d" ta'ue our pupils ; and that is the 
ve y altar of morality. But one goes up to an altar by steps. 
S as a first step towards loving one's ne.ghbour ft is not 
amiss sometimes for a child to learn not to make himself a 
nuisance to his neighbour. 

Days of Thanksgmng.-l have only one suggestion to 
make. It has always seemed to me Moses was truly wise 
and inspired in instituting national holidays to commemorate 
national deliverances. We have sacred holidays, with more 
or less trace of sacred associations ; and we have “ bank 
holidays.” Our cousins on the other side of the Atlantic 
have followed in the path of Moses. They think, and rightly, 
that they have much to be thankful for, and they have 
instituted days to express their thankfulness. But have we 
not also, we who join hands in a family circle of freedom 
round the world, much reason for being thankful r It one 
day in the year were set apart as Thanksgiving Day for the 
English-speaking races throughout our Empire, I should not 
indeed expect that the millions of toiling fathers would on 
that day resort much to church or chapel ; but, on the eve of 
Thanksgiving Day, I should feel sure that every teacher 
worthy of the name would welcome the opportunity of de- 
claring to the children to whom he stands in this respect as a 
parent, the “ noble works ” that God has done for our nation 
in our days and in the old time before us, and would not omit 
some reference to the “ noble works ” that are still in store for 
sn S ’cTr T, in His path of righteousness. Such lessons, 
mip-ht ^ T greatl y stimulate the minds of children, an 

countn^t lm6 ecome a P er ceptible power working i n ° U 
y or unity, and strength, and civic morality. 


ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Bichard Timberg, G.D. 

(Of Stockholm. ) 

(Continued from page 45 j 

A HARMONIOUS development is the true aim f v. • 
exercises, and this is a fact which th» a ° f ph y sical 

lose sight of, nor must he flget ftlLhe kh" neVer 
individual is far more likely than that of ° d> ° f a growin ? 
to take impressions, whether it be for good orTilT 
exercises or occupations indulged in Ve can eaY V 
stand that this must be the cas!, if we take im 0 con iVtan' 
he process of growth of the human skeleton, upon whkh 

‘tT’l S , hape ’ and . pro P° rtions of 'be body entirely depend 
e skeleton is not formed all at once in its final hardness 

and strength, but develops gradually from softer tissues 
cartilage, &c. At birth there is scarcely a hard bone in the 
urn an body. Ossification (the formation of bone) takes place 
with growth, and is not completed until a later period. Thus 
the thigh bone is not completely formed till about the 2 ist year, 
the ribs about the 15th, the breast bone not until about the 
30th, and so on. Therefore the first consideration with the 
young must be to build up the skeleton, the framework, and 
the muscles ought to be used as means to this end. In a child 
any attempt to form “ muscle,” in the athletic sense of the 
word, will only have the result of stunting and arresting its 
growth. This fact makes it not always an undoubted cause 
of satisfaction,/^- se, to hear that in boys, hardly in their 
’teens, the circumference of the arm has increased during the 
school term by such and such a figure. Measurements of 
this kind are, besides, exceedingly difficult to take with 
exactitude, and that reduces still more their value. It is no 
great cause for alarm to find a youth about 14 or 15 years 
of age appearing long and lanky, angular and loose-jointed. 

Be or she has, it is said, “ somewhat outgrown his or 


